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Events on the International 


Scene During Postwar Era 


Despite Cold War Frictions, Past 13 Years Have Seen Many 
Encouraging Developments in Global Affairs 


Following is the first of 2 articles 
which review important developments 
since World War II. This week we 
are focusing attention on the inter- 
national scene. Next week we shall 
deal with postwar developments inside 
the United States. 


EACE descended upon the world in 

August 1945, after the most de- 
structive war in history. More than 
20,000,000 people—both military per- 
sonnel and civilians—had died in the 
conflict. A survey placed the cost of 
the war, in money, at more than 1,100 
billion dollars. 

The Allies emerged as victors. They 
included the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, the Soviet Union, China, 
and more than 40 other countries. 

The losers were the Axis powers— 
Germany, Japan, and a few smaller 
nations. Italy, an original Axis part- 
ner, had left the fighting in 1943, and 
in the war’s later stages had cooper- 
ated with the Allies. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, and other Allied leaders 
vowed to work for a peaceful and 
prosperous world. 


The immediate aim was to get the 
devastated nations on their feet 
again, to spur production on farms 
and in factories, and to stimulate the 
flow of trade. 


Recovery from war. Destruction 
was widespread in Europe and the 
Far East. Millions were threatened 
by starvation and disease. To dispel 
suffering, relief groups distributed 
food, clothing, fuel, and medicines to 
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tremendous numbers of war victims. 

In defeated Japan, recovery and re- 
organization were undertaken by U. 8S. 
occupation forces under General Doug- 
las MacArthur. A democratic govern- 
ment was set up. Emperor Hirohito 
was deprived of his “divine powers,” 
and willingly became a constitutional 
monarch. 

Numerous Japanese reforms were 
carried out. In a country that had 
been run along despotic, dictatorial 
lines for hundreds of years, demo- 
cratic progress has been great. 

In Europe, U. S. Secretary of State 
George Marshall proposed (in 1947) 
a joint program of economic recon- 
struction under which participating 
nations would aid one another and 
would be helped by the United States. 
In 1948, the Marshall Plan (later 
called the European Recovery Pro- 
gram) went into effect. 

During the next few years, we sent 
billions of dollars’ worth of farm 
equipment, fertilizer, and industrial 
machinery to western Europe. By 
1950, the devastated nations were on 
their feet again. Farm output was 
climbing, and industrial production 
was nearly 20% higher than before 
the outbreak of World War II. 

Economic growth. The economic 
strength of the war-devastated nations 
has continued to grow, though re- 
covery has not been carried out at the 
same pace in all lands. 

Japan has improved its position, 
and is today a world leader in the 
production of ships, cloth, machinery, 
and various small items. Highly de- 
pendent on foreign trade, it is trying 
hard at the present time to boost its 
sales abroad in order to stay prosper- 
ous. 

Western Europe’s biggest success 
story is to be found in West Germany. 
The area that the western powers oc- 
cupied and financially assisted after 
the war is today thriving. It is one 
of the world’s leading manufacturing 
and trading nations. 

Though Great Britain and France 
have recovered moderately well, they 
have never resumed the strong posi- 
tions they held before World War II. 
Under Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
Britain’s Labor government, which 
took over control in 1945, carried out 
a socialistic program. When the Con- 
servatives under Winston Churchill 
came back to power in 1951, the so- 
cialistic trends were halted, but were 
not reversed to any great degree. 

France has been troubled by deep- 
seated economic ills and political in- 
stability. The cabinet of Premier 
Felix Gaillard, which resigned last 
month, was the 24th in France since 

(Continued on page 4) 
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AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY has been hit hard during current period of recession 


Questions on Business 


Nation Is Not in Severe Depression, but Observers Wonder 
What Turn the Economic Decline Will Take 


N the minds of congressmen, of Ad- 

ministration officials, and of Ameri- 
cans everywhere, one of the big ques- 
tions today is: “How long will the 
present business slump continue?” 

Experts on business and economics 
disagree over certain points, but most 
of them believe that conditions will 
start improving by the end of this 
year or early in 1959. 


When did the recession first get 
under way? 


The current decline began last fall— 
after a long economic boom. Until 
then, the demand for goods and serv- 
ices had been extremely heavy. Earn- 
ings and production had been setting 
new records. Jobs had been plentiful. 

Various reasons for the present 
downturn are cited. Among other 
things, it appears that people became 
more cautious about their buying, as 
prices continued to spiral upward. 

How bad is the situation now? To 
the family breadwinner who suddenly 
finds himself without a job, the outlook 
is very discouraging. For our nation 
as a whole, however, conditions have 
not even begun to approach the depths 
which they reached during the great 
depression of the 1930’s, when approx- 
imately a fourth of all U. S. workers 
were unemployed. At present, the job- 
less make up about 714% of our labor 
force. 


In April we had 5,120,000 unem- 
ployed—nearly twice as many as at 
the same time last year. April figures 
showed somewhat fewer jobless than 
did those for March, but the improve- 
ment was smaller than generally oc- 
curs at this season, when outdoor work 
begins to pick up. 

The over-all production rate for our 
nation’s industries, according to latest 
estimates, is about 12% lower than a 
year ago. In certain basic fields, 
though, a much sharper drop has oc- 
curred. At the beginning of this 
month, the weekly rate of steel output 
was 42% below what it had been at 
the corresponding time in 1957. Motor 
vehicle production was about 32% 
down from the level that had pre- 
vailed a year earlier. 


To what extent has the average 
American family been cutting down 
on purchases during recent months? 


The total amount of buying hasn’t 
declined a great deal. Last summer, 
while boom conditions still prevailed, 
consumers were spending at an annual 
rate of 283.6 billion dollars. The cor- 
responding figure for the early part of 
1958 was 281 billion. 

Bad weather, by causing a scarcity 
of fruit and vegetables, has played a 
big role in sending food prices upward 
during recent months. Largely as a 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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The Story o 


Texas Pianist 


Few living Americans have ever 
won as much acclaim from the Rus- 
sians as has the young Texas pianist 
Van Cliburn (Van is his first name— 
not part of his last one). The blond, 
curly-haired, 23-year-old youth, as is 
widely known, won top honors at a 
Moscow music com- 
petition last month 
in which players 
from 49 countries 
took part. After 
iis triumph in mu- 
sic, he was widely 
cheered by the peo- 
ple of Moscow and 
was personally 
praised by Soviet 
Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev for his fine performance. 

Americans from coast to coast will 
get a chance to see and hear Van Cli- 
burn play the piano on Sunday, May 
25. He will appear on the “Steve Allen 
Show” at 8:00 p.m., EDT, on NBC. 

Van Cliburn, who was born in Lou- 
isiana, moved to Texas at an early age. 
He began studying the piano with his 
mother when he was 83 years old, and 
he gave his first concert at 12. In 
1951 he entered a music school in New 
York City, where he now lives. Though 
he has won a number of prizes with 
his music, he was not too well known 
until he won the Moscow contest. 
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Anti-U.S. Feeling 


Top government officials in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are considering steps to 
overcome the growing anti-American 
feeling in Latin America. Some of the 
unruly demonstrators who caused a 
few unpleasant moments for Vice 
President Nixon during his recent 
good-will trip south of the border un- 
doubtedly were Reds. But others were 
ordinary citizens who are unhappy 
over Uncle Sam’s trade policies. 

United States purchases of Latin 
American goods—a big source of reve- 
nue for many of our southern neigh- 
have been declining steadily for 
At least part of this 
decline is said to be caused by in- 
and planned boosts in our 
tariff rates on Latin American prod- 
Certain American producers 
have been arguing for these higher 
rates on the grounds that foreign com- 
petition is hurting them seriously now 
that business is slow. 

The entire question of our trade re- 
lations with Latin America is being 
studied in Washington. 
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Plan for Antarctica 


Uncle Sam wants all countries which 
have made explorations in Antarctica 
to guarantee that the frozen continent 
will remain open to world scientific 
studies. Also, the proposed American 
treaty would leave claims to Antare- 
tica unsettled, and prohibit any nation 
from making new land claims there. 

In addition to the United States, the 
countries that have been exploring 
Antarctica during the current Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (IGY), 
which ends next December 31, are: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brit- 
ain, Chile, France, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Russia, and South 
Africa. 


About three-fourths of Antarctica is 
now claimed by different nations. Brit- 
ain, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
Norway, Chile, and Argentina have 
staked out claims in Antarctica. 
Americans have played a big part in 
exploring the South Pole region, but 
our government doesn’t have any land 
claims there and doesn’t recognize 
those of other countries. So far, Rus- 
sia has taken the same position that 
we have. 

Unless some international agree- 
ment on Antarctica is reached soon, 
rivalry over this vast territory might 
cause trouble when IGY activities end 
there at the close of 1958. 


Here and Abroad 


The Soviets, after repeatedly turn- 
ing down all our plans for interna- 
tional arms inspection, said last week 
that they will meet with us to dis- 
cuss ways of policing nuclear weap- 
If a foolproof inspection 
plan can be agreed upon, we and the 
Russians alike are committed to end 
further atomic and hydrogen experi- 
mental explosions. Furthermore, if 
the 2 nations can get together on this 
issue, they may then be able to work 
out an agreement on other phases of 
disarmament. That is the hope. 

Greek voters returned a pro-western 
government to power in an election 
held a short time ago. Premier Con- 
stantine Karamanlis and his support- 
ers won even though pro-Red parties 
received a surprisingly large number 
of votes. 

Red China broke off all trade with 
Japan, at least for the time being, ear- 
lier this month. Trade between the 
2 countries, both of which are badly 
in need of foreign commerce, came to 
a halt when the Reds demanded that 
Japan give them the right to establish 
special trade missions on Japanese soil. 
Japan turned down the Reds’ request 
because she feared the “missions” 
might become centers of communist 
agitation. 


ons tests. 


Color television, which had a slow 
start after regular commercial broad- 
casts in color began late in 1953, is 
now expanding more rapidly. Accord- 
ing to the TV industry, there are now 
428,000 color sets in use throughout 


the nation as against 175,000 a year 
ago. 
Beginning this fall, you will be able 


f the Week 


to board a sleek 100-passenger jet air- 
liner in California at 6 in the morning 
and reach the East Coast before lunch. 
The giant plane, which will inaugurate 
commercial jet passenger air service 
in the United States, will make the 
transcontinental hop in around 
hours. Today’s DC-7’s take 8 hours, 
10 minutes to cover the same distance. 

A carrier pigeon express service is 
now operating in Japan. The trained 
pigeons are rented to fishermen and 
mountain climbers. Fishermen find 
the pigeons are good at sighting 
schools of fish. When the birds locate 
a school, they fly back to the fishermen 
with the news. Mountain climbers 
take the pigeons along on trips so the 
birds can fly back with messages in 
case of an emergency. 
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Close Look at Eclipse 


Special rockets, soaring 150 to 180 
miles into the sky, will help astron- 
omers observe a total eclipse of the sun 
October 12. The rockets, loaded with 
instruments, will be shot off from a 
ship near Danger Island in the Pacific. 
It will be the first time such a high- 
altitude look at an eclipse has been 
possible, and new secrets of the sun 
may be discovered. 

Eight 22-foot rockets will be shot 
off within an hour during the eclipse. 
The firings will be timed to catch a 
view of the sun as the moon’s shadow 
blocks out more of the sun’s light. 

The rockets are a special type known 
as Nike-Asps. They are sometimes 
called push-button rockets because 
they can be shot off any time at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Some other types of 
rockets often require special last- 
minute preparation before firing. 

The astronomers are afraid that 
rocket firings might interfere with the 
operation of their sensitive instru- 
ments which will be set up on Danger 
Island. For that reason, the rockets 
are being fired from a ship some dis- 
tance from the island. 

The eclipse will follow a path across 
the Pacific. Danger Island, between 
Samoa and Tahiti, is expected to be the 
best viewing spot, 


Start Air Inspection? 


The United States and its allies 
should go ahead now with plans for an 
international inspection of the Arctic 
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NEW SPORTS STADIUM in Tokyo, Japan’s capital, is ready for 3rd annual 
Asian Games which start next Saturday, May 24. 


Stadium seats 70,000 persons. 
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NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


NOSE CONE and instrument section 
(white portion) of Nike-Asp rocket 
which will be used to photograph eclipse 
of sun (see story on this page) 


region even though Moscow vetoed the 
idea in the United Nations. So says 
newsman Roscoe Drummond. Writing 
in the New York Herald Tribune, Mr. 
Drummond has this to say: 

Why should the free world let itself 
be stymied and put off by Moscow’s 
rejection of the Arctic inspection 
plan? Let’s act on our own to estab- 
lish the open-skies idea in the strategic 
North Pole region. Then, after it be- 
gins to operate, the Reds might find it 
necessary to join the plan because of 
pressure from their own people and 
from the rest of the world. 

Mr. Drummond proposes that the 
United States, Britain, France, Can- 
ada, Denmark, Norway—and any 
other interested country—begin at 
once to work out the necessary ar- 
rangements to put the plan into opera- 
tion. These nations, he believes, should 
invite the Soviets to each of their 
meetings in the hope that there might 
be a change of mind in Moscow. 

Once the technical problems of the 
inspection plan were worked out, the 
participating countries could imme- 
diately put the system into operation 
over free world and neutral territories. 
If and when the Soviets decided to join 
the plan, inspection would then be ex- 
tended to Soviet Arctic regions. 

If nothing else comes of the move 
to put our Arctic plan into operation, 
says Mr. Drummond, it will at least 
show the world that the Reds, and not 
the western powers, are blocking valu- 
able cooperative action to keep peace. 
Also, our action would reduce world 
fears that U. S. Arctic bomber alert 
flights might set off a war. 


Fighting Cancer 


The yearly death toll from cancer— 
about 250,000—is much greater than 
the total number of American casual- 
ties suffered in the Korean War. Yet, 


the amount we spend to fight cancer is 

but a tiny fraction of what it cost to 

wage the conflict in Korea. 
Michigan’s 


Republican Senator 
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Charles Potter points out that the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute (a government 
agency), the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, and other private agencies spend 
about $100,000,000 a year on cancer 
research and related activities. This 
amount, according to the lawmaker, 
represents about one-thirtieth of the 
money that Americans bet on horses 
and less than 1% of what they spend 
on alcoholic beverages in a year! 

Can we do more to fight cancer? 
“Yes,” says Senator Potter. Writing 
in Parade magazine, he suggests these 
and other steps to hasten the day when 
this dangerous killer is conquered: 

1. We should call a cancer “summit 
meeting” of top health officials of all 
nations, including Russia, and plan a 
joint campaign against the disease. 

2. We must encourage more persons 
to go into cancer research work, and 
provide scholarships to students for 
this purpose. 

3. We should provide additional 
funds for the purpose of modernizing 
cancer research laboratories and build- 
ing new ones. 

Whether you agree or disagree with 
Senator Potter’s proposals, why not 
write your views on this vitally impor- 
tant subject to your newspapers and 
representatives in Congress? 


Soviet Vetoes 


When Russia voted down our pro- 
posed Arctic inspection plan in the 
United Nations Security Council ear- 
lier this month, she cast her 83rd veto 
since the world body opened its doors 
in 1946. Other countries that have 
used the veto in the UN are France 
with 4 “no” votes, the United King- 
dom with 2, and Nationalist China 
with 1. The United States has never 
used the veto in the global body. 

A veto can be cast only by one of 
the 5 permanent members of the Se- 
curity council—the United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Russia, and 
Nationalist China. Hence, a “no” vote 
by any one of these 5 nations can kill 
a proposal even though it has the sup- 
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port of all other 
members. (There are 11 members in 
this group. Six of them are chosen 
for 2-year terms.) 

Forty-five of Moscow’s 83 vetoes 
were cast to keep countries seeking to 
become UN members out of the global 
body. Russia voted down UN member- 
ship for some lands again and again 
(a number of these finally received So- 
viet approval). That accounts for the 
large number of vetoes on this matter. 

On at least 5 occasions, the Reds 
voted down western proposals for dis- 
armament or international arms in- 
spection plans. Another half dozen or 
so Soviet vetoes were cast to prevent 
UN action against communist border 
raids or aggression in Greece, Korea, 
and elsewhere. 

On other occasions, Russia voted 
“no” in the UN to keep the world body 
from protecting people living behind 
the Iron Curtain from Red brutality. 
In 1956, for instance, Moscow vetoed 
an American resolution ordering So- 
viet troops to withdraw from Hun- 
gary. 

A few times Russia used her veto 


Security Council 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Patient: How much will the operation 
cost? 

Doctor: Forty dollars. 

Patient (nervously): Will it be dan- 
gerous? 

Doctor: Nonsense. You couldn’t buy 
a dangerous operation for forty dollars. 
































ALBANO.BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“Oh, for goodness sake, why don’t you 
just buy another parrot that roots for 


A smart husband will buy his wife 
such fine china that she won’t trust him 
to wash the dishes. 


* 


Two Germans were fishing on the op- 
posite sides of a river separating the 
American occupation zone from the Rus- 
sian zone. The fellow on the American 
side seemed to be having all the luck 
and was pulling in one fish after an- 
other. 

Becoming impatient, the fisherman on 
the Russian side shouted to the other 
one and asked him why he was doing 
so well. 

“That’s simple,” replied the lucky one. 
“The fish over here are not afraid to 
open their mouths.” 
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Son: Why do dollars have eagles on 
them? 

Father: They’re symbolie of swift 
flight. 


* 


If opportunity didn’t come disguised 
as hard work, more people would recog- 
nize it. 


* 


It has been wisely said that if you 
lend a friend five dollars, and you never 


power when we called her bluff on 
charges made against us. The Reds, 
for instance, voted down our proposal 
that the UN call upon the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to investigate com- 
munist charges that we used germ 
warfare in Korea. 


Reds in Trouble 


Russia has long caused plenty of 
headaches for the western world, but 
she had a few of her own last week. 

1. The free world scored a propa- 
ganda victory, at least temporarily, 
over the Reds when Moscow voted 
down our plan for international in- 
spection of the Arctic. 

2. Western diplomats and newsmen 
stationed in Moscow say there are 
rumors of a shake-up in Soviet leader- 
ship. Russia’s Red bosses are known 
to be arguing over this issue: Should 
the Soviet Union continue to concen- 
trate on the production of war goods 
and heavy industry? Or should she 
step up the output of consumer goods? 
In the past, arguments of this type 
usually led to a major shake-up in Rus- 
sian leadership. 

3. Soviet-Yugoslav relations have 
been worsening in recent weeks. Not 
since Russia patched things up with 
Tito after the death of Stalin in 1953 
have such bitter attacks on the Yugo- 
slav leader appeared in the Soviet 
press. 


Cabinet Replacement 


When Dr. Arthur Flemming leaves 
his post as president of Ohio Wesleyan 
University in July to take over as 
head of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW), it 
will be somewhat of a “home coming” 
for him. The nation’s capital has be- 
come a second home to Dr. Flemming 
because he has spent a good deal of 
his working career in government 
service. 

After graduating from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1927, the future 
HEW chief came to Washington, D. C., 
to work as a college instructor and 
writer. It might interest our readers 
to know that he served on our writing 
staff for a time. 

In 1939, Dr. Flemming took his first 
government job when he became a per- 
sonnel officer in the U. S. Civil Service 
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MOSCOW’S LARGEST department store, on famous Red Square, decorated with Soviet banners for May Day parade. 
Annual affair usually features big display of Soviet Union’s new weapons, but very few were shown in this year’s event. 


helped Uncle Sam _ recruit workers 
needed to carry out vital government 
activities. 

After that conflict ended, Dr. Flem- 
ming became head of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization—the agency that 
plans for the protection of America’s 
home front in case of war. 

Dr. Flemming left government serv- 
ice to become head of his old alma 
mater, Ohio Wesleyan, in 1948. Even 
while serving as head of that univer- 
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sity, though, he made frequent trips 
to Washington to serve as adviser to 
top officials. 

3orn in Kingston, New York, Dr. 
Flemming is married and the father 
of 5 children. 

Dr. Flemming will replace Marion 
Folsom as HEW chief. Mr. Folsom 
has served as head of the agency that 
handles federal programs relating to 
schools, health, and social welfare since 
the summer of 1955. 





Pronunciations 

Arturo Frondizi—ar-too’rd frin-dé’si 

Ben-Gurion—bén-goor’i-on 

Chiang Kai-shek—j ying ki-shék 

Constantine Karamanlis—k6n’stan-tén 
care’uh-man-lés’ 

Dag Hammarskjold—da ham’mer-shult’ 

Diefenbaker—dé fén-bak’ér 

Felix Gaillard—fa-léks gii-yir 

Gamal Abdel Nasser—gi-mil’ 
nads’er 

Hirohito—hé-r6-hé-té 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wia-hur-lal’ né’- 
roo 

Juan Perén—hwin pé-rawn’ 

Konrad Adenauer—koOn’rit &’duh-now- 
er 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon—mi'lik fuh- 
r6z’ kan noon 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzti-doong 

Mendes-France—mén dés-friins’ 

Nikita Khrushchey—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 

Robert Schuman—ro-bear shdéo-min 

Sukarno—s060-kar-n6 

Syngman Rhee—soong-min ré 
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Global Events 


(Continued from page 1) 


World War II. Both France and Italy 
have had to fight serious inflation. 

Today, nations all over the world 
are closely watching the course of the 
U. S. recession. Countries that de- 
pend on selling us manufactured goods 
(for example, Japan) or raw materials 
(the Latin American lands, for in- 
stance) are feeling the effects of the 
U. S. business downturn on their own 
economies, 


Independence became the goal of 
many subject peoples right after 
World War Il. The rising tide of na- 
tionalism has brought more than 15 
new nations into existence since 1945, 
and has considerably weakened the 
colonial empires of Great Britain and 
France. 


New Asian nations. Long before 
the war, the United States had prom- 
ised the Philippines their independ- 
ence. It was granted on schedule in 
1946. These islands were the first 
foreign-owned colony in Asia to gain 
freedom. 

Great Britain, under growing pres- 
sure, gave up much of its vast empire 
in Asia. During 1947, the British 
withdrew from India, and _ shortly 
afterwards from Burma and Ceylon. 
India was divided, largely along reli- 
gious lines, into 2 new nations. Most 
people in Pakistan follow the Moslem 
religion; most of those in the Repub- 
lic of India are of the Hindu faith. 

The partition of “old” India was 
accompanied by widespread rioting 
and violence between the Hindus and 
Moslems. Even today the northern 
state of Kashmir is still a disputed 
area. India holds most of the region, 
and refuses to permit the United Na- 
tions to hold an election to find out 
which country the majority of Kash- 
mir’s natives want to join. 

Jawaharlal Nehru has been India’s 
Prime Minister ever since his country 
became free. Pakistan has had a num- 
ber of Prime Ministers. The present 
one is Malik Firoz Khan Noon. 

Another of Britain’s Asian posses- 
sions to win independence is Malaya. 
This land, rich in tin and rubber, ac- 
quired self-rule in 1957. 

In 1948, Korea became a_ nation, 
though a troubled one. Under Japa- 
nese control before World War II, 
this Asian peninsula was promised its 
independence by the Allies. When 
Soviet and western leaders could not 
agree on a common government, Korea 
became divided with a communist 
regime in the north and a free govern- 
ment under Syngman Rhee in the 
south. 

The island chain of the Dutch East 
Indies was the scene of conflict as the 
Netherlands resisted the natives’ de- 
mands for freedom. But in 1949, 
partly through UN efforts, an _ in- 
dependent Indonesia was set up with 
nationalist leader Sukarno as its Pres- 
ident. 

Indonesia is engaged in a 
small-scale civil war as certain local 
leaders on various islands are chal- 
lenging the power of the central gov- 
ernment. Among other things, they 
object to Sukarno’s leadership on the 
grounds that he has led the country 
toward dictatorship and has permitted 


Today 


Red influence to increase. Sukarno 
denies these charges, 
Jewish homeland. The British 
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touched off a conflict that is still going 
on today. The Jews, who made up 
about 40% of the country’s popula- 
tion, set up the nation of Israel. The 
UN supported such a move, but Arabs, 
both in Palestine and in neighboring 
lands, opposed it. Fighting followed 
and, though a truce was arranged, 
there has been tension and strife in 
that area ever since. 

Under the leadership of Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion, Israel has wel- 
comed more than 900,000 immigrants 
to the country, which is looked upon as 
a Jewish homeland. It has under- 
taken a big development program. 

Serious trouble with the Arab lands 
has hampered Israel’s progress. A 
particular sore spot has been the Arab 
refugees who fled Palestine in 1948 
and who live in camps outside Israel’s 
borders in the Gaza Strip and else- 
where. There has been continual ten- 
sion along Israel-Arab boundaries. 

French colonies. France has lost 
several of her holdings. After pro- 
longed strife in Indochina—during 
which communists took advantage of 
strong anti-French feelings in this 
area to increase their own power— 
the states of Laos, Cambodia and Viet 
Nam loosened—and finally severed— 
ties with France. Part of this ter- 
ritory, as we shall see later, came un- 
der communist control while the rest 
remained free. 

The French holdings of Tunisia and 
Morocco in North Africa became self- 


governing in 1956. For nearly 4 years 
now the neighboring territory of Al- 
geria, France’s remaining holding in 
North Africa, has been in turmoil. 
Native nationalists are trying to win 
independence for their land. Almost 
50,000 people have been killed in the 
bitter conflict. 

Neutralism and nationalism. Many 
of the newly independent lands claim 
to follow a “neutral” course in world 
affairs. They contend that they side 
neither with the communist nations 
nor the western countries. 

India is often looked upon as the 
leader of the “neutral” group of na- 
tions. Certain Arab lands also lean 
toward “neutralism.” 

Africa is the continent where na- 
tionalistic disturbances may be most 
widespread in the years ahead. Three- 
fourths of that continent is still under 
colonial rule, and there will be increas- 
ing demands of native peoples to es- 
tablish their own free nations. 

African regions not previously men- 
tioned which have become independent 
for the first time since World War II 
include Libya (a former Italian col- 
ony), Sudan (formerly under the joint 
control of Britain and Egypt), and 
Ghana (for many years the British- 
controlled land known as the Gold 
Coast). 

Western Hemisphere. Latin Amer- 
ica—long troubled by dictatorships— 
has seen a marked trend toward demo- 


cratic government in recent years. 


N and B are for Netherlands 


and H (below Poland) for Czechoslovaki 
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Dictators have been overthrown in 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Argentina. 
Arturo Frondizi, Argentina’s new 
president, is the first to be demo- 
cratically elected in that land since 
the overthrow of dictator Juan Perén, 
who ran the country from 1946 to 
1955. 

Another Western Hemisphere na- 
tion, Canada, has been making rapid 
industrial headway in recent years. 
Currently, however, that country is 
going through an economic recession 
similar to our own. Present head of 
the Canadian government is Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker. 


Competition between the free world 
and the communist lands became in- 
tense soon after World War Il. When 
the Soviet Union, a wartime ally, set 
out to extend its control, the western 
powers resisted the move and en- 
couraged the spread of democratic 
government. In the intervening years, 
this competition—known as the cold 
war—has been the dominating factor 
in the political and diplomatic field. 


How it started. Military occupa- 
tion of eastern and central Europe in 
the last months of the war was the 
springboard from which Soviet leaders 
aimed to expand their territory and 
power. They helped local Reds get a 
grip on postwar governments in Po- 
land, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania. Everywhere 
Russia tried to take advantage of the 
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war misery to further its aims. 

Germany and Austria were jointly 
occupied by the Soviet Union and the 
big western powers. Russian forces 
took over the eastern part of each 
country, while U. S., British, and 
French troops occupied the western 
regions of the 2 lands. (The capital 
cities of these defeated nations were 
also jointly occupied.) 

Russian leaders pulled a veil of se- 
crecy over the lands they dominated. 
Britain’s Winston Churchill described 
the Soviet action in closing off part of 
the continent as “pulling down an 
Iron Curtain.” 

U.S. reaction. Early in 1947, Presi- 
dent Truman initiated a program of 
aid to Greece and Turkey to help them 
stay free of communist control. This 
program of military and economic as- 
sistance (sometimes called the Tru- 
man Doctrine) accomplished its pur- 
pose. 

Later that year, planning started 
on the Marshall Plan for economic re- 
covery. While the western European 
lands accepted the idea at once, Rus- 
sia and the countries she dominated 
rejected the invitation to take part, 
and communist leaders tried to block 
the program. 

Rebellious Tito. In 1948, Marshal 
Tito, who headed Yugoslavia’s com- 
munist government, rebelled against 
Russian control of his country. 

Joseph Stalin, the Soviet dictator, 
knew that if Yugoslavia were success- 


Finland) are for Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania—countries absorbed by Russia. 
for Syria (between Turkey and Iraq); Y for Yemen, on the Arabian Peninsula. 


ful in ignoring Moscow leadership, 
other communist countries might try 
the same thing. He did all he could 
to overthrow Tito, but failed. To 
help Yugoslavia keep out from under 
Soviet domination, the United States 
and other western lands later granted 
aid to the Balkan nation. 

Berlin airlift. In 1948, the Reds 
halted rail, highway, and water traf- 
fic into the western zones of Berlin in 
an effort to drive the western powers 
out of the former German capital. 
Though under 4-power occupation, 
Berlin was (and still is) completely 
surrounded by Soviet-controlled East 
Germany. 

To beat the blockade, American, 
British, and French planes flew in 
thousands of tons of food, coal, and 
other necessities. In 1949, the Rus- 
sians finally lifted the blockade after 
it had lasted 328 days. 

NATO. Communist seizure of con- 
trol in Czechoslovakia during 1948 im- 
pelled the western nations to band to- 
gether in a military alliance. The 
next year, the United States, Canada, 
and 10 lands of western Europe 
(Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, and Por- 
tugal) formed the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 
(Greece, Turkey, and West Germany 
joined later.) 

NATO members set out to build an 
effective defense force. General 
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Dwight Eisenhower became NATO’s 
first commander. 

Two Germanys. When the western 
powers and Russia could not agree on 
unifying Germany, 2 separate govern- 
ments came into existence. West Ger- 
many (Federal Republic of Germany) 
became an ally of the western powers, 
under staunch anti-communist Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer. East Ger- 
many (officially called the German 
Democratic Republic) was completely 
taken over by the communists under 
Russian supervision. 

The Far East. The world spotlight 
shifted to the Far East about 1950. 
As the year began, the communists had 
just completed their conquest of the 
mainland in China’s civil war and had 
driven the Nationalists under Chiang 
Kai-shek, our wartime ally, to the is- 
land of Taiwan (Formosa), about 90 
miles off the coast. 

The loss of China’s mainland to Mao 
Tse-tung and his communist followers 
was a blow to the free world. With 
almost 600,000,000 people, this coun- 
try is the most heavily populated land 
on earth. 

Korean conflict. War broke out in 
Korea during 1950 as the troops of 
communist North Korea attacked free 
South Korea. 

The United Nations, which had 
helped establish South Korea’s free 
government, promptly empowered its 
members to send armed aid to the in- 
vaded nation, (Russia’s representa- 





tive was boycotting the UN Security 
Council when the vote occurred, so 
action could be taken without a Soviet 
veto.) President Harry Truman or- 
dered immediate U. 8S. steps to sup- 
port the UN. 

For the next 3 years, Korea was the 
scene of bitter strife between the com- 
munists and the free world. The 
United States furnished most of the 
troops and financial support for the 
UN army, commanded by General 
Douglas MacArthur. 

UN troops seemed about to achieve 
victory when Red China sent its forces 
to help the North Korean Reds. The 
war dragged on to a stalemate. In 
1951, General MacArthur dis- 
missed by President Truman on the 
grounds that he had violated orders in 
Korea. A congressional hearing of his 
dismissal ended inconclusively. 

A truce was finally agreed upon in 
1953, but a final peace treaty has never 
been achieved, During the war, more 
than 33,000 Americans lost their lives, 
and more than 103,000 were wounded. 
South Korea had more than 1,000,006 
casualties—deaths and injuries. 

The war left the nation devastated. 
Since that time, South Korea has de- 
pended on U. S. aid for its existence. 

Indochina. After Mao and the Reds 
completed their conquest of China 
early in 1950, they encouraged the 
communist-led rebels who were fight- 
ing the French in Indochina, and sup- 
plied them with arms. 

In the spring of 1954, after this con- 
flict had cost the French a great deal 
in lives and money, Premier Mendes- 
France concluded an agreement to stop 
the fighting. It provided that Viet 
Nam, Indochina’s major state, would 
become a divided country. Since that 
time, the northern part has been ruled 
by the communists, while southern 
Viet Nam is in the free world. 

Defense moves. Red aggression in 
the Far East alarmed the western na- 
tions. In 1951, our government signed 
defense pacts with the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Later, 
Japan was encouraged to build up its 
military forces. 

To restrain the Reds in southeastern 
Asia, 8 nations formed the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
They were the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. A shortcoming of SEATO 
is that several of the region’s major 
countries—for example, India, Burma, 
Indonesia, and Ceylon—did not join, 
but declared their neutrality. Never- 
theless, SEATO members have worked 
effectively in various ways to combat 
communist activities in southeastern 
Asia. 

China problem. Today the growing 
strength of Red China poses a serious 
problem. Engaged in a big industrial 
program, the communists intend to 
make China a modern nation within 
25 years. 

U. S. relations with Red China are 
troubled. We do not recognize Mao’s 
government as being legal. We have 
no American representatives in that 
nation, nor do we trade with her, nor 
allow our citizens to go there. 

Meanwhile, we continue to recog- 
nize and support the Nationalists as 
China’s legal government. We have a 
defense pact with Chiang, and our 
Navy patrols the waters between 
Taiwan and Red China. The Nation- 
alists still hold China’s seat in the UN. 

Changes in Russia. New problems 
for the free world have been presented 
(Continued on page 6) 
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by Moscow’s changing tactics in re- 
cent years. 

Since Stalin’s death in 1953, the 
leaders who have followed him have 
adopted more flexible policies in their 


dealings with western lands. For a 
time, they cultivated a “friendlier” 
course with the free world. They 


joined with the United States, Britain, 
and France in withdrawing 
from Austria, and they officially recog- 
nized the West German government. 

Under the leadership of Nikita 
Khrushchev, who has strengthened his 
position during the past year by tak- 
ing over the Premier’s position and by 
removing some of his rivals from top 
posts, Russia is today challenging the 
United States in foreign trade and in 
aid programs for underdeveloped 
lands. It is also waging a big propa- 
ganda campaign to get the support of 
other nations in its bid for world 
leadership. 

The Soviet Union’s prestige reached 
a new high last fall when it launched 
the first man-made earth satellites. 
In addition to its scientific progress, 
Russia is also making rapid headway 
in its industrial program. The aim of 
its leaders is to out-produce the United 
States. 

Middle East. Within the past 3 
years or so, the lands at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, extending 
southward into the Arabian peninsula, 
have become a major theater of the 
cold war. 

Lying at the crossroads of 3 con- 
tinents (Europe, Asia, and Africa), 
the Middle East possesses great stra- 
tegic value. In this area—mostly in 
Arab countries—are two-thirds of the 
world’s known petroleum 
Here communist strategy has been to 
fan the flames of rising nationalism in 
the Arab lands. 

Egypt's role. In 1952, a revolution 
took place in Egypt. <A_ military 
group, determined to make Egypt a 
strong nation, took control. The lead- 
ing figure was Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
who later became his country’s Presi- 
dent. 

To help relieve Egypt’s poverty, 
Nasser determined to build a high dam 


troops 


reserves. 
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at Aswan on the Nile River. It was 
intended to provide water for irrigat- 
ing 2,000,000 acres of cropland. 

The United States offered to assist 
in building the dam, but Nasser did 
not accept immediately. He seemed to 
be trying to get as much as possible 
from us by hinting that he might turn 
for assistance to Russia. 

Finally, in 1956, Secretary of State 
Dulles withdrew the earlier U. S. offer. 
Angered by this action, Nasser then 
seized the Suez Canal. 

Suez seizure. The action brought 
strong protests from the western na- 
tions. The canal within 
Egypt’s borders) was owned by a pri- 


(entirely 
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vate company under British and 
French control, For many years, it 
had been under the protection of Brit- 
ain, which had long kept troops sta- 
tioned in the canal zone. These troops 
had been withdrawn 6 weeks earlier. 
Great Britain had been reluctant to 
take her forces from the Suez area, 
because of the canal’s importance to 
her as well as to France and other na- 
tions. Most of the oil upon which 
western Europe depends for fuel is 
normally transported through the 
canal. Many other vital products are 
also shipped through this waterway. 
Several months after the artery was 


seized by Nasser, Britain and France 
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launched a sudden armed attack on 
Egypt to “protect” the waterway. Is- 
rael, which had long been the object 
of border raids from Egypt, invaded 
that country several days before the 
British and French did. 

The United States was not informed 
in advance about the action of these 
3 nations, and strongly disapproved. 
3ritish public opinion was_ sharply 
divided over the move, and Prime Min- 
ister Anthony Eden, who had _ suc- 
ceeded Churchill in 1955, found him- 
self under heavy criticism at home. 
At this stage, Russia and Red China 
threatened to send troops to support 
Egypt. Confronted with these diffi- 
culties, the attacking countries agreed 
to a cease-fire under UN leadership. 

Suez aftermath. The canal, blocked 
at the time of the invasion, was cleared 
within a few months. Today, more 
vessels than ever before are using the 
waterway, which is now under Egypt’s 
control. That country, however, still 
does not permit Israel to send its ships 
through the waterway, even though 
the Suez Canal is supposed to be open 
to the ships of all nations. UN troops, 
sent to the Suez after the in- 


area 
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vasion, continue to patrol border re- 
gions. 

Recently, steps have been taken to- 
ward settling a dispute over Egypt’s 
compensating the former owners of 
the canal for their property. Nasser’s 
government and the former owners 
have agreed on preliminary steps 
which may open the way for better 
relations between Egypt and the west- 
ern lands. 

The strain of the Suez crisis is be- 
lieved to have had much to do with 
the resignation of Prime Minister An- 
thony Eden of Britain early in 1957 on 
grounds of illness. He was succeeded 
by Harold Macmillan, also a member 





of Great Britain’s Conservative Party. 

Mid-East defenses. Western na- 
tions took steps in the Middle East 
during 1955 to bolster defenses against 
Red aggression. Turkey, Pakistan, 
Iran, Iraq, and Great Britain are 
joined in the Middle East Treaty 
Organization (METO). Since their 
treaty was signed in Baghdad, these 
nations are sometimes called the 
Baghdad-Pact powers. 

The United States does not have 
full membership in this group, but we 
cooperate with it closely. Moreover, 
last year, we promised to defend any 
Middle Eastern nation that asks for 
assistance against the Soviet Union or 


uP 


its puppets. The plan (often called 
the Eisenhower Doctrine) also pro- 
vides military and economic aid for 
Middle Eastern lands that desire it. 

Arab states. Two rival Arab group- 
ings were formed last February. 
Egypt and Syria have joined in the 
United Arab Republic, headed by Nas- 
ser. The little kingdom of Yemen is 
not an all-out member of this new na- 
tion, but is associated with it. 

Though both Syria and Egypt have 
taken sizable amounts of aid from 
Russia, Nasser insists that the United 
Arab Republic is following a neutral 
course in world affairs. 

Iraq and Jordan, 2 other Arab lands, 
have also united. These 2 countries 
are more friendly to the western na- 
tions than is the United Arab Republic. 
It is believed that Nasser regards them 
as a stumbling block to his goal of 
uniting all the Arab countries under 
his leadership. 

Tunisia and Morocco in western Af- 
rica are not strong supporters of Nas- 
ser, nor are Lebanon and Saudi Ara- 
bia. The main thing that the Arab 
lands seem to have in common is 
They refuse to rec- 


enmity for Israel. 
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President of Egyptian-Syrian United Arab Republic. 


ognize the Jewish nation, or to co- 
operate with the Israelis in any way. 
3y posing as champion of the Arab 
lands, Russia has become an influential 
power in Middle Eastern affairs, al- 
though many Arab leaders are suspi- 
cious and distrustful of communists. 
Eastern Europe. While Russia has 
gained ground in the Middle East, she 
has not had smooth sailing in all the 
communist lands of eastern Europe. 
In 1956, open revolt took place in 
Hungary against Soviet control of that 
country. The Red Army was sent in 
to put down the revolt, and thousands 
of Hungarian patriots were slain. 
Nearly 200,000 Hungarians fled the 





country, and are now living in other 
lands, including the United States. 
This brutal action caused many peo- 
ple throughout the world who had been 
friendly toward the Soviet Union to 


turn away from her. By an over- 
whelming vote, the United Nations 
condemned Russia for “depriving 


Hungary of its liberty and independ- 
ence.” 

In Poland, too, there was widespread 
discontent. Though an uprising was 
averted, Poland’s Red government won 
several concessions, including the can- 
cellation of certain debts to the Soviet 
Union. 

In recent weeks, Russia’s relations 
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German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, UN Secretary-Genera 
Dag Hammarskjold, President Tito of communist Yugo- 
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with Yugoslavia have worsened once 
more. Marshal Tito’s desire to keep 
his communist country out from un- 
der Moscow control continues to ir- 
ritate Soviet leaders. 


Despite the cold war, greater at- 
tempts at international cooperation 
have been made during the years 
1945-1958 than in any other period 
of history. Though these efforts have 
often seemed futile, they have helped 
to forestall another world war and 
have prompted international under- 
standing over large areas. 


United Nations. This world organi- 
zation was formed in 1945. From 51 
lands, the membership has grown to 
82. 

The United Nations has a mixed 
record over the past 12 years. The 
rules of the Security Council—only 
UN agency which can enforce its deci- 
sions—permit a veto by any one of the 
“Big Five’ countries (the United 
States, Britain, France, Russia, Na- 
tionalist China) to block action on a 
proposal. The veto power has on 
numerous occasions prevented action 
that most nations favored. Russia 
has used it 83 times (see page 3 
story). 

Critics of the UN feel that it has 
been generally ineffective, has failed 
in bringing a peaceful spirit to the 
world, and has saddled the United 
States with excessive global respon- 
sibilities. 

Defenders of the world body say 
that the UN has prevented a number 
of smaller conflicts from developing 
into major ones, that it has made ag- 
gression more difficult, and that it has 
provided valuable social and economic 
assistance to many poorly developed 
lands. 

Dag Hammarskjold is today the 
Secretary-General of the UN. This is 
the most important office in the or- 
ganization. 

Disarmament. The United Nations 
has worked long and hard to bring 
about agreement on disarmament. 
The construction of nuclear weapons 
in the past 10 years has made it con- 
ceivable that another war might wipe 
out modern civilization. 

So far it has been impossible to 
stop the dangerous military competi- 
tion. Attempts at disarmament break 
down on the inspection issue. U. S. 
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officials insist that any arms-reduction 
program—to be effective—must per- 
mit inspectors to go into all countries 
to see that each nation is carrying out 
its pledge to reduce arms. 

The Soviet Union has opposed this 
idea. Recently it vetoed an attempt— 
favored by almost all countries—to set 
up an arctic inspection system. 

Though little disarmament progress 
has been made so far, the UN intends 
to keep trying to work out a plan 
which will be safe and supported by 
all nations. 

Cooperative groups. Western Eu- 
rope is a region where peacetime co- 
operation is on the increase. France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg are 
working together in coal and steel pro- 
duction. (This is the so-called Schu- 
man Plan, named for one of its pro- 
moters, former Premier Robert Schu- 
man of France.) These same coun- 
tries are also cooperating in lowering 
trade barriers and in the field of piece- 
time atomic energy. 

Another cooperative group is the 
Commonwealth of Nations, composed 
of Great Britain and 9 former posses- 
sions. They are Canada, South Af- 
rica, Ghana, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Malaya. 
They work together closely on trade. 

Another landmark in international 
cooperation is the Rio Pact of 1947. 
Under this treaty, the United States 
and the republics of Latin America 
have joined forces to promote peace- 
ful conditions and to resist aggression, 
We have been helping our southern 
neighbors in many ways through the 
Organization of American States. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





Readers Say— 











Your article on “Youth Crime Prob- 
lems” in the April 28 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER was excellent, and I would 
like to compliment you on it. I think 
that juvenile delinquency is one of our 
worst problems, and that it is largely 
bred in the homes, not in the back alleys. 

Davip BOWYER, 
Clinton, Iowa 


* 


We should be more concerned about 
the people of other countries, and help 
them to raise their standards of living. 
Many Americans think that foreign aid 
does nothing but increase taxes, but in 
my opinion it is a strong weapon in 
combating communism, and in winning 
friends for the United States. 

BospBy MARTIN, 
Lovingston, Virginia 


* 


I believe that the United States is 
spending much more than it should on 
foreign aid. If we turn some of this 
money over to our schools, we shall be- 
come a better and stronger nation. 

JIM KRAMER, 
Valley City, North Dakota 


* 


It is my opinion that we should stop 
H-bomb testing immediately. I know 
that scientists disagree on the amount 
of harm that might come from testing, 
but so long as there is any doubt we 
ought not take a risk. We are gambling 
not only with the health of our nation 
but with the health of nations all over 
the world. I don’t think anyone has the 
right to do this. 

KAREN GUNTERMAN, 
Gridley, California 


* 


The United States should not drasti- 
cally change its present general policy of 
education. We should maintain the pol- 
icy of training each youth to think for 
himself, and not with the masses. In 
years to come, the success of this coun- 
try’s policies may depend on how well 
our leaders can put forth their own 
ideas. 

RICHARD ALBANO, 
Hannacroix, New York 





Nation’s Business Conditions Examined 


result of this, consumers’ outlays on 
food have continued to rise, 

It appears that the average buyer 
has been going ahead, just about as 
usual, with most of his normal, day-to- 
day purchases. On the other hand, 
people are becoming extremely cau- 
tious about spending money or going 
into debt for large items such as auto- 
mobiles or major pieces of household 
equipment. 


How have prices and living costs 
reacted since the beginning of the 
slump? 


In general, they have gone up. This 
is one of the strangest aspects of the 
whole situation—rising prices in the 
midst of a business decline. (Usually, 
prices drop during a recession.) Liv- 
ing costs in March were nearly 2% 
higher than in October. As we have 
already noted, bad weather is respon- 
sible for part of the increase, because 
of its effect on the food supply. 

Economists don’t expect to see a 
major decline in prices any time soon. 
Manufacturers and other businessmen 
argue that they cannot begin charging 
much less for what they sell, so long 
as their operating costs—wages in 
particular—stay at the present level or 
keep rising. Employes, meanwhile, 
argue that they certainly shouldn’t re- 
ceive wage cuts at a time when living 
costs continue to soar. 


What steps have been taken by pri- 
vate concerns and the U. S. govern- 
ment in an effort to stop the recession? 


In many cities, businessmen have 
launched huge advertising campaigns 
—urging people to buy automobiles 
and other products that have been 
selling slowly in recent months. Quite 
a few merchants feel that these spe- 
cial efforts are producing results. 

Meanwhile, the federal government 
has engaged in a number of actions 
designed to stimulate business condi- 
tions. These include the following: 

Housing. An “emergency” housing 
bill went through Congress in March 
and was signed by President Eisen- 
hower on April 1. This law (together 
with some administrative measures 
taken recently) steps up the program 
under which Uncle Sam helps people 
to obtain private loans for the con- 
struction of homes. Also, under cer- 


tain conditions, direct federal loans 
for home-building can be obtained. 
It is expected that the new law, in 
forthcoming months, will result in the 
construction of 200,000 more homes 
than would otherwise have been built. 
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BERNARD BARUCH, veteran adviser 
to politicians, opposes tax reductions 
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In so doing, it will provide jobs for 
about 500,000 workers. 

Highways. Another congressional 
act, signed by the President on April 
16, increases the amount of federal 
money that the states can receive for 
highway construction. In order to ob- 
tain the extra federal grants, however, 
the states will have to spend more of 
their own funds, too. The additional 
road work is expected to furnish thou- 
sands of new jobs, although it will 
take some months to get the program 
well under way. 

Defense spending. Government of- 
ficials are signing contracts for about 
13.4 billion dollars’ worth of military 
supplies and equipment during the 
first half of 1958, as compared to 7.9 
billion dollars’ worth in the last half of 
1957. Russia’s rapid military prog- 
ress is the main reason for this in- 
crease, but the additional defense 
spending also will help provide jobs 
for large numbers of American 
workers. 

Banking. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, which has a great deal of control 
over our nation’s banking, has taken 
a number of steps which make it easier 
for banks to lend money. It is hoped 
that this will stimulate business ac- 
tivity by making money more plenti- 
ful. 

Benefit payments to the unemployed. 
For a number of years, all our states 
have had unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, operated by the state govern- 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
JAMES MITCHELL, Secretary of 
Labor, says decision for or against 
cutting taxes must be made soon—so 
nation will know where it stands 


ments with federal assistance. In 
most cases, the programs are financed 
through taxes on employers. If a 
worker loses his job, he can obtain 
unemployment benefit payments for a 
specified period of time (26 weeks in 
more than half the states). 

At present, thousands of workers 
have been jobless for so many weeks 
that their benefit payments have 
ended. The House of Representatives 
recently passed a measure which would 
permit the states to borrow federal 
money so that they could provide the 
jobless worker with benefit payments 
for an additional period of time. This 
subject is being studied in the Senate 
as we go to press. 


Is the federal government now do- 
ing enough to promote recovery, or 
do we need stronger measures? 


There is much debate over this ques- 
tion. Among possible further meas- 
ures, the most widely discussed is a 


tax cut. The idea is that people could 
buy more merchandise—and thus 
stimulate business—if taxes were re- 
duced. There are various kinds of 
reductions that could be made—either 
in the levies on incomes, or in excise 
(special) taxes on the sale of automo- 
biles and auto parts, luggage, and 
numerous other items. 
Many observers feel that a tax cut 
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PAUL DOUGLAS, Democratic Senator 
from Illinois, argues that tax reductions 
would provide people with money to 
spend and help end recession 


would be extremely unwise. 
gue as follows: 

“Though business is lagging, we are 
not in a severe depression. In March, 
Americans were earning money at an 
annual rate of 341.4 billion dollars. 
This is not far below the peak rate, 
reached last summer, of 346.5 billion, 
and it is several times as large as the 
85.8 billion earned in 1929, or the 78.7 
billion earned in 1940. 

“The average American, even if we 
take higher taxes and higher prices 
into account, is approximately twice as 
well off today as in 1934. Also, he is 
far better off than at any time during 
the 1940’s. 

“The Washington Daily News re- 
cently pointed out these facts: Even 
without a tax cut, our national debt 
is now expected to increase by about 3 
billion dollars this year and 8 billion 
next year. ‘In those circumstances,’ 
the News declares, ‘any proposal to cut 
down the government’s revenue... is 
irresponsible.’ ” 

Another capital city paper, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
takes a completely different view. In 
an editorial headed “Time for a Tax 
Cut,” the Post says: 

“It is. of course possible that the 
economy is beginning to right itself, 
and that within a few months it would 
be back on the upgrade even without a 
new stimulant. But this possibility is 
‘iffy,’ and even if the optimistic esti- 
mates should turn out to be well 
founded, the question is whether the 
government of the United States can 
afford to wait. We think it cannot.... 
We favor an across-the-board cut in 
income taxes [for a limited period]. 

“The United States can recover 
from the effects of a temporarily 
unbalanced budget. What it cannot 
recover from, nearly so readily, is 
a prolonged period of...economic 
shrinkage.” 

These are among the arguments that 
will be heard in the weeks ahead, as 
debate over economic measures con- 
tinues. —By ToM MYER 
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College Ahead? 








By W. J. Shorrock 





| penne of the class of 1958 
have already settled the college 
question. By this time most of them 
know whether or not they’ll be fresh- 
men all over again next fall. True, 
some few on the ragged edge of scho- 
lastic respectability may still be wait- 
ing anxiously for the coveted word of 
acceptance. But for the vast majority, 
the answer is already known. 

Not so, however, for members of 
the junior, sophomore, or freshman 
classes. Many of these young people 
are only now beginning to face up to 
the big question: “Shall I go on to 
college?” Here are a few points to 
consider : 

1. Do I have the scholastic ability? 
High school grades in basic subjects 
such as English, mathematics, science, 
and history should be above average. 
If your best efforts in high school pro- 
duce only barely passing grades, then 
college is not for you! 

2. Have I decided on a 
Many types of work require advanced 
education or training, not always nec- 
essarily in a college or university. The 
major professional careers, such as 
science, engineering, teaching, law, 
or medicine definitely require college 
work—plenty of it. A wide range of 
other skills may be more 


career? 


vocational 
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SHOULD THEY go to college? 


easily attained at specialized schools, 
or through on-the-job training. 

Find out from your guidance coun- 
selor whether or not a college degree 
is required for success in the vocation 
you may have chosen. 

3. Am I uncertain of my future? 
Many young people with the ability to 
do college work may yet be undecided 
about a future career. Don’t let in- 
decision prevent your going to college. 
The first year or two beyond high 
school offers a broad view of many 
types of human endeavor. During 
that time you will probably find your- 
self vocationally. 

Remember, too, that a good college 
education is excellent preparation for 
a useful, understanding, and reward- 
ing life. Girls who may plan to marry 
and raise families right after college 
should bear this advice in mind. 

Your high school guidance counselor 
can offer you good advice on whether 
or not college is for you. If you want 
_to do some reading on the question, 
here are a few books you might borrow 
from your library: 

College Bound, by Samuel C. Brown- 
stein. 

How to 
Clarence C. 
Davis. 

Lovejoy’s College Guide, by Clarence 
E. Lovejoy. 

These books discuss colleges, who 
should go, how to apply, costs, etc. 


Choose That College, by 
Dunsmoor and Oliver C. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
LLEWELLYN THOMPSON, as U. S. 
Ambassador to Soviet Union, has one 
of our toughest diplomatic posts 


Your Career 


Working Abroad 


REVOLUTION breaks out in a 

foreign land. The American For- 
eign Service officer stationed there 
must act quickly to arrange for the 
safety of his countrymen. 

In another country, an American 
tourist finds himself temporarily 
penniless because of a mix-up in for- 
eign currencies. A U. S. Foreign 
Service officer comes to his aid and 
gets the matter straightened out in a 
short time. 

These are only two of the many 
tasks performed by members of our 
government’s Foreign Service. Among 
numerous other activities, they also 
help advance American commercial in- 
terests abroad; explain our country’s 
policies to officials of foreign nations; 
and constantly try to foster good rela- 
tions between the United States and 
other lands. 

The Foreign Service is closely linked 
with the Department of State. At the 
top are the ambassadors and ministers, 
who are appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate. (Our 
highest representatives in the more 
important countries have the rank of 
ambassador and head our embassies 
there. In other lands, our leading 
spokesmen are ministers who direct 
legations. ) 

Below these officials are consular 
agents and many others who are mem- 
bers of the officer corps. There is also 
a staff corps, which includes secre- 
taries, file clerks, and others who help 
with the “housekeeping” tasks of run- 
ning our overseas diplomatic offices. 





Qualifications. Members of the For- 
eign Service must be honest, loyal, and 
dependable. Other necessary qualities 
include intelligence, tactfulness, and 
resourcefulness. 

To become a Foreign Service officer, 
you must take special competitive ex- 
aminations. You must also be be- 
tween 20 and 31 years of age, an 
American citizen of 10 years’ stand- 
ing, and able to pass a thorough loyalty 
checkup, Staff workers don’t have to 
pass the competitive exam, but they 
are subject to a loyalty clearance. 

Preparation. A college degree, or 
its equivalent in background, and a 
knowledge of one or more foreign 
languages are basic requirements. 
Persons who make good grades on the 
competitive examination and who are 
admitted into the Foreign Service are 
given special training programs be- 
fore they are sent to an overseas post. 

Since staff personnel usually come 
up through the ranks after starting in 
minor positions, they need not have 
college degrees, but it is an advantage 
if they do. 

Earnings. As a Foreign Service of- 
ficer, you are likely to begin at around 
$5,000 a year. If you merit regular 
promotions, your pay can go up to 
about $15,000 or higher. Some career 
personnel become ambassadors, whose 
maximum pay is $27,500 annually, 
though most of these top envoys are 
chosen from other fields of work. 

Staff people earn from $3,800 to 
$10,500 a year. Cost-of-living allow- 
ances and other benefits, in addition 
to salary, are given to all Foreign 
Service workers while they are serving 

abroad. 

Advantages and disadvantages. If 
you like to travel and live abroad, you 
are likely to enjoy this occupation. 
The work is hard, but it is varied and 
interesting. Also, you have the op- 
portunity of performing a real service 
for your country by making friends 
for us abroad and by looking after 
American overseas interests. 

On the other hand, Foreign Service 
people have to go to any post to which 
they are assigned. They may spend a 
good deal of time in disagreeable cli- 
mates and out-of-the-way places, and 
they may lose contact with people at 
home. To compensate, though, each 
person in the service is given an op- 
portunity to return home at the end 
of every 2-year term for a period of at 
least 6 weeks. 

Further information. Write to the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., and ask for De- 
partment of State Publication 6564. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a well-known name in American 
polities. 


1. A nation which has come into ex- 
istence since World War II 

2. President of Yugoslavia 
name). 


(last 


3. Van Cliburn won top honors last 
month at a music festival in — 





4. Capital of Wisconsin. 

5. British statesman who served as 
Prime Minister just prior to the time 
that Macmillan took over that important 
post. 

6. Indonesian island where capital of 
nation is located. 

7. Rocket (2 words) which will help 
astronomers observe the sun eclipse next 
October. 

8. Capital of Ireland. 


9. An island chain which is located in 
the northern Pacific. 
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News Quiz 











World Since 1945 


1. Tell how economic recovery was car- 
ried out in Europe and the Far East 
after World War II. 


2. Name the first foreign-owned colony 
in Asia to gain freedom. 

3. List the principal areas from which 
Britain withdrew after the war. 

4. Under what circumstances did Israel 
become an independent nation? 

5. What political trend has been ap- 
parent in Latin America during recent 
years? 


6. How was Russia first able to get a 
grip on the small lands adjoining it in 
eastern Europe? 


7. What measures were taken in Eu- 
rope to bolster defenses against the 
threat of communist aggression? 


8. What areas in the Far East have 
fallen under communist control since 
World War II? 


9. Tell how the Korean War started. 
What part did the United States play 
in this conflict? 

10. Describe the steps that we took to 
strengthen free-world defenses in the 
Far East and southeastern Asia. 

11. Compare U. S. relations with Red 
China and the opposing Chinese govern- 
ment in Taiwan. 

12. What policies are being pursued 
by Soviet Russia under Khrushchev’s 
leadership? 

13. Trace the events that have put the 
Suez Canal in the headlines. 


14. What steps have been taken to 
check communism in the Middle East? 


15. How has Russia had troubles in 
the small communist lands of eastern 
Europe? 


16. In what ways has internation! co- 
operation been promoted during recent 
years? 


Discussion 


1. Looking back over events of the 
past 13 years, what do you believe is 
the most effective way to check the 
spread of communism into new areas? 
Explain. 


2. Do you feel that the trend toward 
more international cooperation will con- 
tinue and will succeed in preventing an- 
other major war? Why, or why not? 


3. What do you think have been the 3 
most important developments since World 
War II? Why? 


Economic Scene 


1. Compare the present unemployment 
situation with that which developed in 
the great depression of the 1930’s. 


2. Total U. S. industrial output is 
about how much lower now than a year 
ago: 3%, 12%, 24%, or 35%? 

3. What types of purchases have been 
reduced, to a considerable extent, in 
recent months? 


4. In general, what has happened to 
prices and living costs during the current 
recession? 

5. Tell of 2 or more anti-recession 
steps that have been taken by the fed- 
eral government. 


6. Give arguments in favor of cutting 
taxes at this time. 


7. What are some of the arguments 
given by those who oppose a reduction of 
taxes under present conditions? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present know]l- 
edge, do you or do you not believe that 
business conditions will continue to be- 
come worse? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


2. Under present circumstances, do you 
think that taxes should be reduced? 
Why or why not? 
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